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Interpreting the High School to the 
Community 
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The high school is not just an agent of the community it is a 
part of the community. It receives its support from the community. 
It in turn influences the life of the community. It is the commu- 
nity’s tool for its own improvement. The question “Dare the 
school create a new social order?” has long since been answered. 
If the school fails to create a new social order by improving on the 
old one it has failed in its chief function as a school. 

In its creative function the school must have the confidence of 
the community. Confidence breeds confidence. Trust breeds trust. 
The community must know what is going on in the school in order 
to understand the school. The student must know the community 
in order to study it. Ivory towers and gothic fortresses have no 
place in public education. Glass brick and friendly entrances are 
the symbol of the new school. 

The partnership of the school and the community cannot be 
effective in an atmosphere of mistrust. No such partnership can 
long endure. Schools cannot be effective until both the layman and 
the professional have accepted their responsibilities each to the 
other. The school must not be the tool of the demagogue nor is it 
the property of the principal. A planned program of presenting 
the school program to the community is a necessary part of the 
job of administration and indeed of teaching. 











Students Interpret the School to the 
Community 


RUTH STRANG 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
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** ACTIONS speak louder than words,” and the product is more 
f pee. than the process. The lay public judges the 
schools by the way pupils behave on the street, on the bus, and 
in other public places. Employers judge the school by the skill, 
industry, cooperativeness, and integrity of its graduates. Parents 
judge the school by the success of their children, and also by what 
the children tell them about teachers and school procedures. 

Obviously, the school achieves its most effective publicity by 
educating the students in the three C’s—citizenship, courtesy, co- 
operation, and other character traits—as well as in the three R’s. 
This means that its courses in vocational agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, commercial subjects, and shop should equip students with 
the work habits, attitudes, and skills that make them efficient 
workers. Employers are more concerned with the young worker’s 
habits of work, responsibility, and ability to get along with others 
than with his possession of specific skills, which he can be taught 
on the job. They object to the know-it-all attitude of some of the 
school’s graduates. In general, they feel that the school has not 
developed attitudes conducive to vocational success. Similarly, 
nonvocational courses should contribute to the making of better 
citizens and better members of families. Individuals who have 
developed their potentialities in such ways as to achieve personal 
happiness and social usefulness are the best advertisement for the 
schools. 

Students’ casual appraisals of the school are also important. In 
their daily conversation they interpret the school to their parents 
and friends. They sometimes misinterpret because they do not 
understand. For example, so-called progressive education may 
seem to them like play, and they may so describe it. This is partly 
the teacher’s fault; he has not shared his philosophy with the pupils 
nor helped them to keep records of their progress. Accordingly, 
the students have not been aware of their goals, nor of the progress 
they have made toward them. 
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Sometimes a student misinterprets a school situation because 
of his own personal maladjustment. It is well known that the same 
teacher may be described differently by different pupils in the same 
class. A bright boy, who has been successful in his school work 
and feels secure and happy in his other relations, may describe 
the teacher as considerate, jolly, capable, friendly. Another boy, 
whose earlier experiences have prevented him from making a good 
adjustment in the class, may describe the same teacher as mean, 
showing partiality, cranky, unfair. Thus guidance enters into school- 
community relations; the well-adjusted student, or the student who 
has been helped in solving his personal problems, will present the 
school in a favorable light. 

Students may interpret the school in a more formal way. They 
may invite their parents to come to school to see for themselves 
what is going on. One homeroom group decided to spend the class 
time in discussing their real problems of family relations. This 
discussion proved so interesting and valuable that one of them 
said, “Our parents ought to be here, too.” The teacher gave them 
permission to invite their parents. But some parents were not able 
to come. The class decided to record and mimeograph the discus- 
sions for the parents who could not be present. 

Students may interpret the school through the visits they make 
and the services they render to community agencies as individuals 
or as a group. In the Orange, New Jersey, high school one club, 
composed of students recommended for membership by the various 
teachers, visited a community agency or enterprise each week—the 
court, health department, family case-work and other community 
agencies, and certain business and industrial establishments. These 
young people made a very good impression by their sincere and in- 
telligent questions and comments. At the end of the year they 
wrote and had mimeographed a fine report of their visits, entitled 
Community Conscious. 

In the same school system, pupils frequently took part in panel 
discussions before parent groups and other gatherings. In these 
discussions they impressed the audiences with their straight think- 
ing on teen-age problems and with the poise and ability to express 
ideas which they had gained in school. 

Sometimes pupils write columns for the local newspaper about 
different aspects of the school as it is functioning in their lives. 
These short articles are often realistic, enlightening, and convinc- 
ing. They may deal with the guidance of individuals and groups, 
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with a new or modified curriculum, with methods of instruction 
which students feel are effective. 

The preparation of students for establishing good public rela- 
tions is part of their total educational program. They cannot be 
coached to say the complimentary thing. They will convince others 
by the sincerity with which they report their experiences. If their 
school experiences have developed poise, ability to think and ex- 
press ideas, and a sound system of values, they will convey these 
qualities to the public by their daily behavior, their discussions 
before lay groups, and their writing. In the last analysis, the school 
should and will be judged by the desirable changes it produces in 
individuals, and, through individuals, in the community. 


Teachers as Interpreters of Education 


W. E. ROSENSTENGEL 
University of North Carolina 


xx 


LTHOUGH the public school is a service institution organ- 
A ized by the state for social improvement, it is essential that 
the people thoroughly understand its position in our way of life. 
“The success of any institution depends naturally upon how well 
it serves the social need, how well it is appreciated, and how well 
it adjusts itself with the progress of time to the changing mien 
of the society it serves.”1 The school can no longer afford to re- 
main silent on its purposes and accomplishments. The American 
people must understand that the schools are meeting the needs of 
the people and they must realize that the products of the schools 
are assuming their places in the American social order. All too 
often, we people in a place of leadership, assume that the people 
understand and appreciate what we are doing. Today when new 
services and service institutions are competing for public support 
and attention, the schools must interpret their program or be 
ignored in the “mad scramble.” Secondary school teachers can 
no longer leave this problem unsolved but must attack it im- 
mediately. 

Until recently, few attempts have been made by teacher’s organi- 
zations to win public backing. Much of the so-called public rela- 
tions work among organizations of teachers has been devoted to 


1 William A. Yeager, Home-School-Community Relations. University Book Store, 1939. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., p. 13. 
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convincing the teachers that education is a vital concern to our 
American way of life. Teachers are beginning to realize that it is 
as necessary to win the confidence and support of the lay public 
as it is of the teaching profession. As a rule, the individuals who 
make up the teaching profession are ignorant of their responsibility 
in the total interpretation program. Many of the teachers feel that 
their “job” is to hear the youth recite answers from the textbook 
and then retire to some obscure place. If the youth tells the teacher 
what is in the textbook then the teacher feels that the “job” is well 
done. 

Today there is a need of an awakening of each individual teacher 
to the realization that he or she has a responsibility to tell the citi- 
zens of the community, state, and nation the real facts concerning 
public education. Each teacher should have the background train- 
ing in the purposes or objectives and the importance of public 
education to be ideal agents for interpreting the schools to the citi- 
zens. During the past war, teachers made many desirable commu- 
nity contacts through selling of war bonds and stamps, assisting in 
rationing registration, collecting of the needed scrap materials, and 
the like. Let us not drop back to our pre-war complacency. Each 
and every teacher should continue to help bring the schools to the 
forefront in the minds of the people. 

To become the most effective interpreters the teachers will need 
to be versed along all educational problems. Among these prob- 
lems are the purposes of education which the school is trying to 
achieve, the importance of well trained teachers, and financial 
support. 

Today, in many of our schools, teachers are highly specialized 
and have little interest outside of their own specialized field. 
There are, however, some general purposes of public education 
which should be common to all teaching. These general purposes 
may be considered the goals which the school hopes to achieve. 
Teachers should work cooperatively not only in setting forth these 
purposes but also in achieving them. Whatever the purposes of 
the school may be, the citizens have a right to a complete under- 
standing of what is being done in their school. If the school is 
endeavoring to develop the whole child, the parent must understand 
the program. It is only through this understanding that the parent 
will be able to appreciate the work of the schools. The classroom 
teachers will have to help interpret to the parents and youth these 
purposes of education. It is not enough to say we are developing 
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the “whole child.” We must be able to point out specifically what 
is being done in the total program. 

There is an old saying “as is the teacher, so is the school.” 
Whether or not the youth of any community are securing the best 
possible education depends somewhat upon the teachers employed. 
Leaders of the community are quick to recognize good teaching. 
Good teachers can often accomplish remarkable results with in- 
ferior equipment and poor buildings. No matter how modern the 
building and how abundant the equipment, it the pupils are not 
in the hands of good teachers the educational outcomes will be 
inferior. There are nearly one million teachers employed in the 
elementary and secondary schools of the United States. These 
teachers are responsible for the instruction of approximately 28 mil- 
lion children whose habits, attitudes, and beliefs represent a major 
force in determining the kind of a social order there will be in this 
country. We can no longer afford to see how cheaply teachers may 
be secured, but we must make the positions so attractive that the 
most highly trained, in general and professional education, will de- 
sire to enter the teaching profession. 

Today there are thousands of teachers who are not well trained. 
These people had no notion of entering the teaching profession 
when they entered college. Their preparation was not carefully 
planned in terms of the functions they were expected to perform. 
These untrained teachers should put forth every possible effort to 
secure the much needed general and professional training. Teach- 
ers must go beyond the legal limits in preparation so that they 
will be able to give maximum instruction. It is only under these 
conditions that the public will begin to recognize the worth of the 
teaching profession. 

Probably no other one thing creates more interest of any group 
when talking about schools, than the problem of finance. Whether 
it is a group of citizens or a group of professional school people, the 
subject of financing public education is always timely. The citi- 
zens are often discussing the increasing costs and the professional 
people are trying to figure out ways of securing more money to 
meet the increasing costs. The classroom teacher should have a 
thorough understanding of this important problem—financing pub- 
lic education, so she may be able to interpret to the citizens why 
schools cost more today than they did a few years ago. The lay 
citizen sees only his tax bill and does not realize the services he 
receives. He has no notion where the tax dollar goes. The aver- 
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age citizen does not realize that the schools have changed during the 
past decade to meet new demands of society and that there will be 
many more changes in the future. Teachers should know the facts 
concerning these additional services and the costs of these services. 
The cost of public education should be analyzed and interpreted 
to all people. Some cost studies easily understood are (1) annual 
cost per pupil in average daily attendance, (2) annual cost per 
capita of population, and (3) daily cost per pupil enrolled. The 
cost-per-day unit for calculating services is advantageous, since it is 
small and readily understood by the lay persons. If you say that it 
costs 60 cents per day to teach each pupil in school, it is easily 
understood. 

There are many other financial problems that must be inter- 
preted to the people. Among these problems are (1) tax rate, (2) 
amount paid by each level of government, local, county, state and 
federal, (3) budgetary procedure, (4) fees, etc. Every administra- 
tive head can enhance the public relation program by providing the 
teachers with information concerning the public school finances. 
Facts of school finance are a vital part of the professional knowledge 
of every teacher. If teachers are made aware of the important place 
they have in the interpretation program and if they are furnished 
the necessary facts, they will be able to correct many fallacious state- 
ments which are carelessly expressed in gatherings of the patrons. 


The Newspaper in the Interpretation 
Program 
BELMONT FARLEY 
Director Press and Radio Relations, National Education Association 


xx 


GOOD newspaper release recently issued from a _ school 
F , bene was accompanied by a covering letter to editors end- 
ing with the sentence “we hope you will give us a break.” 

This plea was a bid for the wastebasket rather than for the 
newspaper columns. Editors do not give their readers “breaks.” 
They give them news. 

All schools alert to the responsibility of the public to help in 
planning the educational program of their children seek newspaper 
space as a means of informing the patrons and other citizens of 
action proposed or taken. Success depends largely upon whether 
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the material sent to the newspaper has news value. An item with- 
out news value is of little use to the newspaper, and, by the same 
token, is of little help to the school. Recognition of this fact does 
not exclude feature stories based upon human interest, humor, 
unusual or curious incidents, close relation to current events of 
importance, conflict of opinion or action. Such articles are equally 
valuable to the newspaper and to the school which makes them 
available to reporters or provides copy ready for publication. 
Sometimes news just happens; sometimes it is the result of long 
periods of planning events that make news. If lightning strikes the 
Jefferson High School or a student is injured by a fall from gym- 
nasium apparatus, news just happens. A good story on the teaching 
of automobile driving in the high school may follow an elaborate 
program celebrating the introduction of this new course in the 
high school curriculum. The president of a local service club, the 
mayor, or some other prominent citizen may speak on traffic acci- 
dents in the city, the state, and the nation. He will call attention 
to the fact that the rate is highest among those who are of high 
school age. Perhaps some local automobile dealer is furnishing the 
equipment for the driving courses; a new teacher has been employed 
to direct the training. They may be on the speaking program. 
The basis has been laid for a story of interest to every parent and 
other citizen. The story may appropriately be illustrated by a 
photograph of the first student in the training course to take hold 
of a steering wheel. A local story will interest everybody; it will 
be more effective if it is supplemented by the facts about the intro- 
duction of automobile driver training in the nation’s high schools, 
with an estimate of its success by some nationally known person. 
The alert director of publicity for the local high schools will 
scrutinize studies made by other school systems or by professional 
organizations highlighting achievement in secondary education. 
Even if the story has appeared in the newspapers of the nation and 
has had the benefit of commentary on the nation’s radio networks, 
there is an opportunity for a local story, made all the more impor- 
tant by the attention which the national story has received. 
“Making the news” tests the skill of a director of school publicity. 
There are, however, day by day stories of a routine character wait- 
ing only for a writer to put them on the local newspaper page. 
For a local school system the writer is likely to be a representative 
of the newspaper itself. There are few school systems today which 
are not on the daily “beat” of the newspaper along with the courts, 
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the police stations, the city hall, and other sources from which im- 
portant local news emanates. 

Those who are responsible for publicizing the activities of a 
high school will make the acquaintance of the reporters who cover 
this “beat.” They may well visit the editor and make arrangements 
for the effective assembly of news material on a day by day basis, 
and point to good stories already waiting to be told. In fact, the 
local school system seldom needs to issue formal releases. Contacts 
can be had directly and immediately with the source of the news. 

The mechanics of news gathering, the skill of news writing, the 
channels by which it is made available regularly to the press are 
matters that require experience and some training. The most 
important service that any teacher or school official can perform in 
school reporting is to determine content of interest to the public 
and of importance to the school. More school-newspaper relations 
fail to serve the school effectively because of a lack of concern for 
content than for any other reason. 

Ofttimes a school story may answer a long-standing criticism of 
the schools. A frequent charge is that the fundamentals of learning 
are neglected. Stories which reflect the achievement of the schools 
in essential subjects build confidence in those who might otherwise 
entertain doubts about the effectiveness of teaching. Repeated 
statements that children do not learn to read, write, spell, even 
if offered without evidence, are finally accepted by the public as 
fact. The school is in the fortunate position of being able to offer 
evidence that children in the schools of today read more, read 
faster, and with greater understanding than their grandparents 
read. Such evidence can be offered without even a mention that 
there is a well organized nationwide campaign to discredit the work 
of the schools in the fundamentals. 

Concern for the fundamentals is an obligation of the high school 
as well as of the grades. The constant carping of high school teach- 
ers about the inability of freshmen to read reflects a misunderstand- 
ing of the fact that learning to read is a lifelong process. Only 
those who are in the cemetery have finished their reading lessons. 

The high school operates in a field where the content of stories 
may frequently ride the headlines of the day by day news of the 
world. There is no more important news on the pages than the 
news of science. The school laboratories are little worlds of sci- 
ence. The social studies deal continually with problems discussed 
from platform and in the press across the nation. Study in the 
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school of facts with which the general public is increasingly familiar, 
facts of the greatest importance to the survival of the human race, 
offers the basis for stories that will be read by every citizen. 

Adjustments of the curriculum to changing needs, the introduc- 
tion of courses in aviation, of units of study in atomic energy; the 
extension of courses in health and physical education, the relation- 
ship of vocational preparation to production in war or in peace, 
are matters of vital public interest. 

Annual events such as American Education Week offer oppor- 
tunities for numerous stories. Te promote observance of American 
Education Week, the President of the United States always issues 
a proclamation or statement of some kind. As many as thirty-five 
governors have done the same for a single observance. Some 
mayors of cities have issued statements. All of these are good for 
publication. 

The press, of course, will be informed about all of the programs 
to be held. It will be helpful to the reporter if copies of the ad- 
dresses are available. 

School publications are often the inspiration of feature articles 
or stories. Of these publications, the Annual Report of the Super- 
intendent of Schools is perhaps the most useful. From time to time 
research studies are issued, either in printed or mimeographed 
form. The alert director of school publicity will see in them sig- 
nificant opportunities. 

The Annual Report of the Profession to the Public issued by 
the Executive Secretary of the National Education Association is 
widely used every year as a basis of stories recounting achievement 
in education on a nationwide basis and reflecting similar accom- 
plishments in the local school system. 

In any newspaper publicity program it is necessary to place the 
responsibilty upon someone whose specific duty it is. He should 
have time to do the work. Incidental service is rarely effective. 
Reporting the work of the high school is a job of no small propor- 
tions. Upon its effectiveness depends the understanding and the 
cooperation of the community in a continuing program of educa- 
tional advancement. 
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The Value of Public Participation in 
School Programs 


EpGar L. MORPHET 
University of California, Berkeley 


xX 


HAT do you as a superintendent, principal, or teacher 
really think about the relationship of the citizens of your 


community to their school system or to the individual schools in 
the system? 

Do you actually want lay citizens to understand and believe in 
the schools and are you willing to make the effort to help bring 
this about? Or would you rather let citizens go their own way 
until some important problems arise which require their support? 

The answer you give to these questions, as evidenced by what 
you actually do day after day may be of greater importance than 
you realize. It is likely to mean all the difference between a public 
which supports the schools because it understands and believes in 
the program and one which is indifferent or perhaps even critical. 

Public support of the school program cannot be taken for 
granted. It is not obtained through sporadic efforts at infrequent 
intervals, nor is it obtained in a fundamental sense, merely by a 
campaign of “selling” or “interpreting” the schools to the people. 

People generally understand and believe in what they have 
helped to think through and work out. This is a basic principle 
to which most school leaders would subscribe but which far too 
few apply in their every day dealings with the public in their own 
communities. 

What does this principle actually mean when it is applied in a 
school community? It means at least that: 

1. The superintendent and school board will encourage and 
develop definite plans for public participation in studying school 
problems and deciding school policies of concern to the public. 
The procedure for assuring citizen participation in a study of 
school programs is still too little understood by many school offi- 
cials. There is nothing mysterious about any plan for involving 
citizen participation. In fact, it is just plain common sense. In 
every community many citizens can be found who are interested or 
potentially interested in at least one important phase of the school 
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program. If properly encouraged they are willing to devote a sur- 
prising amount of time and energy to the matter of studying and 
understanding school problems. 

2. The principal of each school and his staff will plan for public 
participation in developing and interpreting the program of the 
school. This means that teachers and principals must agree first 
of all that public participation is desirable. The ways and means 
of involving the public must then be carefully explored. Many 
questions will readily be discovered in most schools which are not 
understood by a large portion of the citizens. Such questions as: 
what should be expected of children and parents in the way of 
homework; how can parents and teachers best cooperate in the 
counselling of students; and what should schools do in providing 
recreational opportunities for young people, are always of interest. 

3. Every teacher will help her pupils and their parents to un- 
derstand the school program. Unfortunately many teachers do 
not know how to help parents to become interested in the work 
of the school, but there are usually some in every school who do 
an excellent job. These teachers, under the guidance of the prin- 
cipal, can help others to improve their procedures in dealing with 
parents. The objective of a teacher should not be merely to “sell” 
parents on the effectiveness of her work but to help them to under- 
stand the program and to become interested in the work of the 
entire school. 

4. Every school will have a plan for helping pupils understand 
what the schools are doing and for obtaining their assistance in 
determining policies related to pupil welfare. Many pupils still 
graduate from public schools without having an opportunity to 
learn much about the school program other than through the 
impressions they get from teachers and fellow students. Many 
parents obtain most of their ideas regarding the schools from these 
children. Every teacher should understand the school program 
well enough to help her pupils study and understand some of the 
basic issues. Some part of every school program should include 
a unit devoted to the public schools. Children who have had an 
opportunity to participate in deciding school policies and who 
are given help in understanding the problems and issues involved 
are likely to believe much more strongly in the school program 
than those who have merely been responsible for carrying out 
assignments. 
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5. There will be a carefully planned program for lay citizens to 
participate in determining and making available facts regarding 
the schools which are of interest to citizens. Facts regarding the 
school program should never be considered secrets of the school 
group. Lay citizens can and should help to work out a plan which 
constitutes a much sounder bases for a public relations program 
than merely making available information regarding routine de- 
velopments or providing only the facts which school people think 
should be made available. 





The above statements should not be interpreted to mean that 
the schools will attempt to build their program on the transient 
whims of parents and taxpayers. Instead, the schools should have 
a definite program for helping citizens to understand the situation 
and think through what is best for the school in the light of the 
evidence. 

Such a program requires careful thinking and planning on the 
part of all members of the staff. It must be based on a belief in 
and respect for the integrity and honesty of the lay citizen. There 
will be problems and difficulties in putting it into operation. If 
properly worked out, however, such a plan will result in sufficient 
understanding of and belief in the schools on the part of enough 
lay citizens that their whole-hearted support will be assured. 


How Can We Interpret the Regular 
Classwork of Our High School to the 
Community? 


VESTER M. MULHOLLAND 
Principal, Mathew Whaley School, Williamsburg, Virginia 


xx 


‘ X .HAT GOES ON in the classroom—like it or not—is always 

interpreted in some fashion throughout the community, 
whether correctly or incorrectly, with adequate or inadequate facts, 
with biased or unbiased attitudes, and finally, to the advantage or 
disadvantage of the teacher and the school. Part of good teaching, 
supervision, and administration, it seems, is an awareness of this 
fact plus an unrelenting and conscientious effort on the part of 
the school personnel to assist pupils, parents, and other citizens in 
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understanding the fundamental practices and policies of the school. 
Cooperative planning among lay and professional people in de- 
termining these practices and policies almost invariably serves as 
an excellent background for intelligent interpretation of regular 
classroom work. 

Effective interpretation presupposes a genuine and constant in- 
terest in this significant aspect of the school program and a willing- 
ness on the part of teacher, supervisor and administrator to accept 
responsibility for carrying it out. If content, for example, is more 
sacred than an understanding of it; if standards are beyond the 
realization of individual abilities; if ground to be covered is the 
ultimate and only goal of instruction; if stereotyped, unpersonal- 
ized assignments and experiences are zealously made the daily 
though indigestible diet of adolescents without regard to other 
values: the school invariably reaps a whirlwind of misunderstand- 
ing, confusion, prejudice, and negativism. Whereas, if the school 
personnel, especially teachers, give adequate consideration to the 
importance of community interpretation of classwork, the school 
reaps a harvest of understanding, appreciation, and dynamic co- 
operation. Interpreting classwork to the community must be re- 
spected as an integral, vital part of each professional educator’s 
job; it cannot be regarded merely as a natural by-product of good 
teaching. Moreover, students themselves must realize to the degree 
possible, the significance of their being accurate interpreters of 
classroom experiences. 

It seems axiomatic that effective interpretation of classwork to 
the community pre-supposes an understanding on the part of pu- 
pils, as well as teachers, as to what is being undertaken in the class- 
room and why it is being done. This coincidence of understanding, 
this mutuality of purposes, suggests that considerable time may need 
to be spent in pupil-teacher planning in order that pupils them- 
selves may appreciate the philosophy of the school, its purposes and 
responsibilities, and in order that the specific experiences of a 
particular classroom may have significance. This approach to 
learning among adolescents parallels the best thinking in educa- 
tional psychology, since it tends to give purpose, meaning and 
therefore interest to that which is being undertaken. On some 
such approach, it seems must all intelligent interpretation be based. 
Pupils who have a share in planning their work seem to consider 
themselves as partners in some worthwhile enterprise which at the 
moment is functioning smoothly; as a result they have little re- 
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luctance in discussing classroom experiences—with remarkable en- 
thusiasm and intelligence. No better agent of classroom interpre- 
tation can be found than a well-informed, enthusiastic student who 
feels that what goe on in the classroom is to a large degree his re- 
sponsibility. 

Less informal is the interpretation of classwork which results 
from pupil programs—panel discussions, dramatizations, reports, 
exhibits, and the like—to which parents are invited. Efforts to- 
ward improved instruction and interpretation, sometimes called 
public relations in its limited sense, frequently stress the necessity 
for parents getting into the classroom more often. Good schools, 
more and more, are devising ways for making such visits increas- 
ingly effective. The counterpart of this technique is the bringing 
of larger numbers of community personalities—parents and others 
—into the classroom as resource people—teachers, consultants, par- 
ticipants in forums and the like. Arranging for parents to serve 
on classroom planning committees along with students and teach- 
ers can bring real satisfaction in many ways, one of which, natu- 
rally, is in a better appreciation of classroom objectives and 
experiences. 

Pupil comments through editorials, news stories, and open 
forum columns in the school paper can likewise be a valuable 
medium through which classroom experiences are interpreted, 
particularly if the journalism adviser is aware of this tremendous 
opportunity. One student publication in a school of approximately 
750 pupils within the last few years featured regularly in each 
issue some department in school with emphasis on classroom 
activities and experiences. And in each issue appeared an editorial 
on some controversial aspect of school policy or procedure. For 
example, the pros and cons of homework were forcibly discussed 
in one of these issues; in another, frills and fundamentals were 
debated. 

Combined efforts to improve instruction and interpretative 
media simultaneously have resulted in assignments and projects, or 
homework which sometimes includes parents as well as pupils; or 
neighbors and businessmen as well as pupils. A recent two months’ 
study of the United Nations in world geography classes enlisted the 
active participation or every parent in some phase of classroom 
work or in preparation for a musical pageant which climaxed this 
study. Such well-planned cooperative endeavors have little chance 
of backfiring, as everyone concerned finds himself a participant in 
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the realization of worthwhile objectives. Such far-sighted planning 
has unlimited possibilities for effective understanding of classroom 
goals. 

Progress reports in some forms afford excellent opportunities 
for effective interpretation of classroom experiences. The general 
descriptive letter, whether done by teacher or teacher and pupil 
together, may be a valuable media in this direction if a conscious 
effort is consistently made toward interpretation. One progress 
report which apparently has done much by way of intelligent 
interpretation in a community of approximately 15,000 is divided 
into four parts: 1. Course Content and Objectives, 2. Appraisal of 
Pupil’s Progress, 3. Opportunity for Pupil Comment, and 4. Oppor- 
tunity for Parent Comment. In the same community parents 
frequently receive interim communications from teachers, pupils, 
or both relative to classroom experiences and progress being made. 
Occasionally certain pieces of work are sent home for parent com- 
ment after pupil appraisal has been recorded but prior to teacher 
evaluation. 

Perhaps no media or technique surpasses the well-planned con- 
ference between parent and teacher as a means whereby classwork 
may be interpreted. When each brings to the conference a desire 
to be cooperative and a desire to learn, there are virtually no 
limits to the values which may be derived. The teacher’s job may 
be specifically that of helping the parent understand the learning 
process, the value of controversial topics in the classroom, or in the 
desirability of not demanding too much of a non-academic pupil. 

Fortunately, as school patrons become more and more en- 
lightened, parents and teachers can tackle directly the problems of 
the classroom intelligently, cooperatively and objectively. 

Teachers who find time to visit in the homes of their pupils 
and whose entree is unforced often find it desirable, natural and 
rather easy to talk shop effectively. The emotional climate in 
such a situation is frequently conducive to sympathetic under- 
standing and appreciation on the part of parent and teacher. It 
is not uncommon, on occasions, that such situations may profitably 
include pupils. Arguments against this point of view, however, 
find vigorous expression among those who insist that school busi- 
ness should be done at school. 

Dynamic Parent-Teacher Association groups often find it prof- 
itable to institute study groups, panels or forums in which the 
actual work of the classroom is systematically considered. Fre- 
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quently this is accompanied or preceded by a study of adolescent 
growth and development or an effort to learn more about the 
learning process itself. In such instances, the personnel of the 
school is usually relied upon to take much of the initiative; in 
such a position of leadership educators can definitely assist parents 
in becoming more thoroughly aware of the purposes and responsi- 
bilities of the school, especially in reference to classwork itself. 

Interpreting classwork is increasingly being recognized as a 
significant aspect of the total school program and educators in 
many places are approaching this problem with determination 
and intelligence. Obviously, the job must be tackled coopera- 
tively, enthusiastically, and imaginatively if results are to be satis- 
factory. 


Establishing Lines of Communication 
between the High School and the 
Community 


WILLIAM A. YEAGER 
University of Pittsburgh 
mx 


HE public school has come to be America’s principal socializ- 
"Tine institution for the development of children and youth. 
Upon it society has come to depend, in large part, for the trans- 
mission of the cultural heritage of the race and the satisfying 
adjustment of the rising generation to what Americans like to 
call the American way of living. With community, state, and 
national living bundled into many institutions and carried on 
through a complex variety of activities, whose purposes and activi- 
ties overlap at many points, the need is most apparent for a careful 
study of the greater place and function of the public school in 
social living. ‘The place and influence of the home have been 
greatly modified and many of its activities and prerogatives have 
been given over to the school. All of these changes and activities 
have great significance for those associated in any way with the 
educational processes. 

Our principal concern in this discussion is with the high school, 
that institution which is responsible for the education of American 
adolescent youth. Its objectives become more specific and _ its 
activities more definite as youth enters upon that important period 
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when he approaches adulthood and must assume the responsibili- 
ties of maturing citizenship. It is a period requiring greater un- 
derstanding, not only of youth and its problems, but of the com- 
munity of which they are an integral part, and in which their 
responsibilities must now gradually be increased. 

Responsibility for a sound and satisfying school-community re- 
lations program is a double one and closely interrelated. The 
school is a social institution, and in fulfilling its objectives has a 
trust imposed upon it to establish lines of communication with 
the community it serves. This is an administrative responsibility. 
The community, on the other hand, is a social entity in which the 
democratic responsibility of its citizens requires both an under- 
standing of as well as a control of the institution (the school), 
which it establishes and supports. There is neither beginning nor 
end to this social relationship. It must be merged in a common 
understanding, the principal outcome being a happier, well-edu- 
cated, better adjusted social living for all its citizens. 

It is the purpose of this discussion to examine some of the means 
whereby the first of these responsibilities can be achieved, namely 
that of establishing satisfying lines of communication emerging 
from the high school to the community. 

INFORMATIONAL. To understand the truth about the high 
school, its purposes and its activities, might be said to be the first 
line of communication to the community. In making a selection 
from a wide available list of devices, we must consider the nature, 
needs, and educational level of the community, and the most ap- 
propriate means to reach the people. America is a news reading 
people; hence advantage should be taken of journalistic devices 
and procedures. The local press can become a valued ally and 
its columns should be eagerly sought for. Editorial policies should 
be established favorable to the schools. School news should be 
prepared in journalistic style. The high school can make use of 
its own publications for information purposes, such as its school 
paper, annuals, and other publications. Coming into use are spe- 
cial publications as bulletins, report card stuffers, news letters, 
pamphlets, and handbooks. ‘These are usually prepared with a 
single purpose in mind and can become very effective. 

Letters sent direct to parents have inestimable value in estab- 
lishing a direct line of communication with the home. These 
should carry a positive note in the approach rather than a nega- 
tive one, as in disciplinary cases. They should be designed to 
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secure the parent as an ally and friend of the schools, enlisting 
his aid in solving the problems of the school with mutual under- 
standing. 

In the community are many devices having considerable value 
as means of information. Radio broadcasts of school activities 
have become highly effective. Motion pictures of school affairs 
are used in some places with considerable success. Public forums 
can be used to discuss school affairs and enlighten the citizens on 
issues and problems. 

CoopPERATIONAL. Face-to-face contacts are always desirable and 
most necessary in any school-community relations program. The 
community should be studied first for the most appropriate existing 
means to bring this about. The parent-teacher association is, 
without doubt, the most effective means of establishing face-to-face 
contacts. It brings together parents and other patrons having a 
common interest in discussing school problems. Its social possi- 
bilities are unlimited, especially in smaller groups, such as study 
groups. Commencement season brings together parents and rela- 
tives in an atmosphere highly charged with expectation and emo- 
tion. Its possibilities are inescapable. Addresses and talks by 
school people as well as citizens on school topics are valuable, 
especially if opportunity is given for free discussion. School ex- 
hibits bring parents into the school with a common interest. Home 
visitation by teachers, school nurses, and home and school visitors, 
are especially valuable in understanding home and community 
living, and in answering perplexing questions involving doubt or 
suspicion. Personal contacts by board members, staff, attendance 
department, clerks, and custodians can be valuable aids in estab- 
lishing right relationships. Care should be taken that all person- 
nel are thoroughly conditioned as to school educational objectives, 
activities, financial outlay, and similar information, so that both 
school and community can be brought more closely together in 
solving their common problems. 


Tue Pupits. Quite often overlooked in a school-community 
relations program are the pupils themselves. What the boys and 
girls say at home and in the community about their school, how 
they behave, their ideals, their activities, their language, their 
attitudes, reflect to a great degree school-community rapport. To 
this end pupils should be brought within the orbit of the program 
and be taught to assume some responsibility for their acts and 
their activities as these affect the community. Athletics is perhaps 
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the most notable example of such activities. Its physical and 
moral level will reflect pupil and community attitude. 


UTILiziInc CoMMUNITY Resources. The modern secondary edu- 
cational program is becoming increasingly community centered. 
Educational activities and materials should have meaning for pu- 
pils in terms of a more desirable social living, assisting each boy 
and girl to adjust better to his environment as well as inevitable 
social change. In the community are many resources which offer 
opportunities to enrich the educational program. Its cultural 
activities as in music, art, libraries, and museums; its recreational 
activities as parks, playgrounds, and swimming pools; its industrial 
and economic life as farms, industries, stores, and shops; its civic 
activities as local government and forums; these and many others 
can be utilized effectively in a school-community relations program. 

One should not overlook the significance of making the school 
plant and its facilities available for the achievement of these many 
opportunities. One might well wish for the time when the public 
school will be a true community school, open each day and evening 
extending educational and social opportunities to all citizens of the 
community, and enriching the lives of all its members. 

It is not possible within the space of this article to discuss with 
any degree of satisfaction ways and means for bringing such a pro- 
gram about, such as the direction, organization, controlling policies, 
selection of appropriate means, calendar, and specific techniques 
which can be applied to those means selected. 


The Importance of an Interpretation 
Program 
H. M. RoLAnp 


Superintendent of Schools, Wilmington, N. C. 
rx 


HE GREATEST setback ever received by North Carolina 
"© tae came in 1933. The maximum salary was set at $720 
per year. Other school expenses were even more drastically reduced. 
The money usually spent for schools went to keep faith with the 
holders of our State bonds. Why did our lawmakers reduce appro- 
priations to the schools and teachers to an extent unparalleled by 
any State in the Union? 
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The answer is all too apparent to those of us who taught prior 
to that date. We failed to interpret our program, particularly the 
high school program, to the electorate. 

North Carolina was one of the unfortunate victims of the dis- 
astrous, so-called, reconstruction period, and it was only following 
Aycock that the high school appeared as an accepted public respon- 
sibility. In fact, few such schools were established outside the 
towns until after World War I. Beginning at that time the growth 
in number of high schools was phenominal. Few parents of this 
decade of growth had ever attended a secondary school. They were 
at loss to know what it was all about. Very little was done to 
interpret to this willing and ambitious group the functions of this 
new institution. High schools grew more and more apart from 
the social, business, and professional lives of the peop'e. School 
leaders were educated, to a great extent, in the old academic col- 
lege subjects. They failed to see the possibilities of this new pro- 
gram. A multitude of college preparatory schools sprang up. 
These served only one fourth of the graduates of high schools. 
Worse yet, only a minor fraction of the total student body ever 
graduated. This failure first, to provide a comprehensive commu- 
nity school for all children, and second, to interpret the school to 
the parent, caused the debacle of 1933. 

Out of this panic arose many reforms that have proved of 
lasting benefit. Our distribution of the tax dollar equally to rich 
and poor districts alike is a model for other states of the nation. 
Consolidation of schools for economy's sake has also proved more 
efficient, not only financially, but even more valuable from the 
standpoint of scholarship. Also, at no increase in cost per pupil, 
a consolidated high school may offer an almost unlimited scope of 
practical courses to its patronage. 

The state-wide organization for administration and financial 
guidance and control has not an equal in the world. Our progress 
since 1933 has drawn international attention. From the ashes of 
a depression fire has arisen a school system sound, efficient, stream- 
lined, and the pride of the nation. 

Again we are making the mistake we made prior to 1933. The 
great mass of the electorate is not being carried along with the 
progress of high school development. The task of proper inter- 
pretation is difficult and discouraging. It takes patience, ability, 
cooperation, energy and persistence. The principal must use all 
of his people. No one person can develop a school. 
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We must not forget that of first importance in “selling” or 
interpreting our program is a school that really is a community 
institution. A few children will enter college. Often less than 
10 per cent of the first grade ever reach college. The high school is 
just as strong as the percentage of the whole number of young 
people it serves in the district. The school that trains a better 
worker on the farm, furnishes the farmer a source of information 
on his problems, and a shop where he can go for experiments and 
study, in the school that can depend on that farmer. The merchant, 
garage, office, foundry, bank, laundry, repair shop, and the multi- 
tude of jobs incident to modern living all look to some agency to 
train their employees. A few high schools are now showing what 
can be done for them through shops, diversified occupations, dis- 
tributive education, vocational classes, adult courses, evening 
classes for workers on the job, and close contact by the whole 
teaching staff with community leaders and their fields of business. 
The school that has a member of its faculty in each civic club, 
church, and cross section of the community, can know more fully 
the needs of its area and how to fit its school into the picture. 

A comprehensive high school provides an opportunity for the 
teacher to find a place in the economic life of the community for 
each child of every parent. There is no other school support as 
strong as that which comes from a parent whose children are 
satisfied and doing well in their work. On the other hand, a teacher 
who insists on a college entrance course of study for all, and so 
grades her pupils, is in the most urgent need of an interpretation 
program. 

A consolidated high school is usually the largest organization 
in its area. The principal and teachers are natural leaders of the 
community. If a leader lives in the district, becomes a part of its 
daily life, and wins the personal respect of the citizens, the school 
can always depend on public support. However, if a principal 
cooperates begrudgingly with civic enterprises and complains about 
having to do things for community organizations, he destroys one 
of his strongest public relations programs. A refusal to grant a 
request followed by a real reason is always in order. If a request 
is granted cheerfully, with warmth and friendliness, the school is 
taken into the hearts of the leaders. It would be better to give a 
blunt refusal than a sour or halfhearted acquiescence. Too often 
high schools feel that if they furnish sports, plays, and a meeting 
place for assembly, they have gone all out for the community. 
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One great weakness in our high school program that needs a 
proper interpretation to the public is the school too small to offer 
a well rounded program. These so called high schools cost per 
pupil more than the better schools. They can do little more than 
give college preparatory courses. In this they have proved de- 
sparingly poor. Few of the freshman class graduate. Unfortunate 
in the extreme is the pupil handicapped by such a school. Most 
of these schools can be easily consolidated as is now being done 
for some white and many negro high schools. A logical interpre- 
tation of what is happening to several thousand of our finest young 
people will soon awaken these districts to realize that their children 
are the worst handicapped, and are costing more per pupil than 
any schools in the State. 

The problem of interpretation is easy and delightful if we have 
a high school for every child, industry, business, social agency, and 
home in the community. “The Importance of an Interpretation 
Program for the High School” has never been more urgent than 
now. 


Pupil Participation in Administration 
KX 


M. L. Story 


Winthrop College 


CONCERN for democratic processes is now considered basic 
Aw the administration of schools. The influence of currently 
warring ideologies is giving an even greater impetus to the long 
existing movement toward greater democratic participation in ad- 
ministration. In the past this emphasis has tended often to center 
upon “teacher participation,” and in recent times there has been 
a fast-growing stress upon “lay participation” and community ef- 
fort. However, it has long been recognized that the most impor- 
tant element in formulating a democratic school organization is 
that of providing for effective and continuing pupil participation 
in the administration of schools. 

In a recent study of opinions about democracy in school admin- 
istration this writer included “pupil participation” as one of fif- 
teen important areas and attempted to assemble and analyze pre- 
vailing opinions regarding its importance in school administration. 
A total of 1817 educators (920 teachers, 897 central administrative 
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personnel) responded to the inquiry. Their viewpoints constitute 
an interesting cross section of current thinking on this issue. 

The study was concerned, first of all, with each respondent’s 
estimate of existing practices in his own school. This basic ques- 
tion was asked: “How democratic is your school system in its 
characteristic practice with respect to pupil participation in ad- 
ministration?” Five alternative answers were presented, and the 
response was as follows: 
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Number Percent 
choosing choosing 
response response 
Conforms fully to my idea of a democratic 
ee WG ots c dincars cee ninco dcscdcccivasees 262 14.4 
Conforms in most important respects to my idea of a 
democratic way of administration...................... 765 42.1 
Conforms in only a very limited way to my 
idea of democratic administration................e++00: 551 30.3 
Does not conform to my idea of democratic 
SS ON, Wises ccc sc caswoewtsacenendans 104 5.7 
I am undecided or have insufficient 
eT ree ete eer re ere 63 3.5 
PO PN sack esi ede edt eetesinncearnserenReNenseus 72 4.0 
EE naib aie eadsenendhsaasesnaeuisensensweseteee 1,817 100.0 





This tabulation shows that only slightly more than half of the 
participants chose the first two responses, thereby indicating that 
they believed their systems to be at least “satisfactorily democratic” 
with respect to pupil participation. It is especially notable that 
more than one third of the responses indicate a lack of democratic 
practice in the respondents’ school systems. Thus there is an 
appreciable group who apparently feel that greater pupil partici- 
pation is warranted. 

A second purpose of the study was that of determining the most 
widely favored criteria for pupil participation. In this part of the 
inquiry the participants were asked to choose among a number of 
alternative statements or to express a differing opinion. They 
were asked also to indicate the opinion which seemed most nearly 
to be followed in their own school systems. The statements sub- 
mitted and the responses are as follows: 





Opinion 
followed in 
Your Opinion your school 
. , Number Percent Number Percent 
Pupils should be given an opportunity for 
full, active participation in administra- 
tive planning in the school............ 182 10.0 37 2.0 
Pupil participation in administrative plan- 
ning should be limited to certain areas 
in the administrative program......... 916 50.4 548 30.2 
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Pupils’ opinions shouid be invited and 

given informal consideration in matters 

of administrative planning, but pupils 

should not participate directly......... 509 28.0 507 27.9 
Pupil needs must always be considered, but 

pupils should be excluded from partici- 


pation in administrative planning...... 144 8.0 499 27.5 
Other (differing opinion written in)....... 8 0.4 12 0.7 
INO TEMPOS... cccccccccccevccccscesesees 58 3.2 214 11.7 

WEED. obec ovcnnedisesschesessue pes 1,817 100.0 1,817 100.0 


These responses show that opinions differ widely on the actual 
extent of pupil participation that is desirable. It is significant to 
note, however, that approximately half of the participants seemed 
to feel that pupil participation should be limited to certain areas. 
It is also important to point out that only a few respondents 
(8.0%) believed that pupils should be excluded from participation. 
It is interesting to compare the personal opinions of the partici- 
pants with the opinions which they found prevailing in their school 
systems. 

A third part of the study was concerned with the question of 
whether or not particular practices were considered essential to a 
democratically administered school. The following selected prac- 
tice was stated, and respondents were asked to indicate whether 
they believed it to be “essential,” “important,” “immaterial” or 
“undesirable” in democratic school administration: 


A representative committee of pupils attends and participates in group 
meetings where administrative planning is carried on. 
Responses were as follows: 


Number Percent 
OEE. Kcawntnnwidedstcadanenes 128 7.0 
Important ........sccccsssccecees 733 40.4 
NE pag nlcecensanecenseameny 236 13.0 
SO onivccvédandanneassnns 641 35.3 
No Response .....ccccsccecescese 79 4.3 


Again it is evident that opinion is sharply divided on the ques- 
tion of actual implementation of pupil participation. Almost half 
of the respondents believed this specific practice to be either “es- 
sential” or “important.” On the other hand, more than 35 per- 
cent of them believed it to be “undesirable.” Since this is a much 
greater percent than those who had previously expressed them- 
selves as opposed to pupil participation, it seems evident that there 
are many who feel that the particular practice in question is not 
necessary to democratic administration. 
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As a last step, the inquiry submitted the following question: 
“Are there specific administrative practices in your school or school 


system which you consider to be strongly democratic?” Respond- 
ents were asked to list such practices, and a very large number of 
these free responses were submitted. One of the most commonly 
recurring statements in this listing was concerned with pupil par- 
ticipation. A brief, typical sampling of such statements follows: 


Children are told reasons for school policies and regulations. They are 
given a chance to discuss and show reason for objection to them. If their rea- 
soning is sound, we try their plan. (Elementary: Principal) 

Two representatives of the student body, elected by the students, sit with 
the faculty at all meetings. They have equal voice and vote with the faculty. 
(High School: Principal) 

Students are not suppressed; they are allowed to assume responsibilities as 
they are able to carry them. (Junior High: Home Economics) 

A student council in senior high school decides on student activities and 
participates in school affairs. This council can appeal to the school board. 
(Senior High: Mathematics) 

Students make up the school constitution. (Junior High: History) 

We have a strong student government. This body, which consists of the 
class officers and home room representatives, makes general rules of conduct 
for the students. (Director: Music) 

Democratic classroom organization exists in many individual classrooms in 
our system. It is here at this pupil-teacher level that the child feels or fails 
to feel the democratic way of life. The presence or absence of a student council 
makes little difference to the individual pupil if he is in the room of a dictator. 
(Elementary: Principal) 


These expressions and the preceding data bear out rather 
strongly the initial assertion that pupil participation is an impor- 
tant component in a democratically administered school. As we 
become increasingly aware of the instrumentality of school expe- 
riences and as the exigencies of the modern world make us more 
democracy-conscious, we inevitably come to attach greater value to 
the skills relating to competent self-government as basic outcomes 
of education. 
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National Association of Secondary School Principals 


The National Association of Secondary School Principals has 
just completed its Thirty-Fifth Annual Convention in New York 
City. It, like THe HicH ScHoot JourNAL, has witnessed many 
important changes in the secondary school scene in the last third 
of a century. It has indeed been an important factor in shaping 
such movements as the administrative reorganization of secondary 
education, to mention only one of many. Its leadership has in- 
cluded the important men in the field of secondary education and 
its voice has been one with authority. 

Great institutions cannot however rest on past laurels. They 
cannot serve as the parade ground for those who have achieved 
their greatness in earlier battles. Well-oiled machinery will never 
be a substitute for the dynamic power of democratic discussion. 

One is impressed at the recent meetings of the association by 
the absence of the younger principals. One wonders at the domi- 
nance of the leaders of the larger schools. One is astounded at 
the conservatism of those who take part in the discussion of old 
issues. Where are the principals of the rural schools? Where are 
the younger Briggses, Frenches, and Albertys? Where are the 
southerners and westerners? Where is the boldness for new re- 
search and new paths of leadership? Where is the real discussion 
of real problems of a national system of education? 

S. M. Hotton. 








Film Notes 
KENNETH MCINTYRE 
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Safety 


A big factor in any safety program is finding good instructional 
tools for presenting the problem with enough impact to make 
young people more safety conscious. From this point of view the 
16mm. sound film can play an important role. As a matter of 
fact industrial organizations, for a number of years, have been 
using the 16mm. sound film to convey safety messages with increas- 
ing effectiveness. 

The following films have been effectively used in many schools 
to encourage more home, school and highway safety precautions. 


HOME SAFETY: 
DANGER Is YouR ComPANION. Castle Films, 1445 Park Avenue, 
New York. 18 minutes, sound. Loan. 
Produced by the American Red Cross this film shows what is 
being done to combat carelessness and to train people to give 
emergency first aid. 
Four Point SAFETY Home. Valentine, Thomas J., 1600 Broadway, 
New York. 16 minutes, sound. Sale or rent. 
Emphasizes four vital points in home safety: maintenance, good 
housekeeping, protection of children, cultivation of safe habits. 
MIRACLE IN PARADISE VALLEY. Sinclair Refining Company, Mer- 
chandising Department, 10 West 5lst Street, New York. 35 
minutes, sound, loan. 
Shows how farm and home accidents may be prevented. 


SCHOOL SAFETY: 

SAFE LivinGc AT ScHooLt. Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet 

Building, 65 East South Water Street, Chicago, Ill. 10 minutes, 
sound, black and white or color. Sale. 
A “safety tour” is conducted to show the safety features of a 
school and what students can do at school to live safely. Em- 
phasis is on three basic safe living principles: courtesy, good 
housekeeping, skillful and correct actions. 

Let’s PLay SAFE. Portafilms, 418 N. Glendale Avenue, Glendale, 
California. 10 minutes, sound, black and white or color. Sale. 
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Six playground accidents are dramatized showing hazardous 
situations developing. Just as it appears that someone will get 
hurt the action is stopped, and animated characters show what 
might have happened. The children are then given an oppor- 
tunity to repeat their performance, but to correct their attitudes 
and do it safely. 

(These films are made especially for the elementary school level, 
but high school students would also profit by the safety lessons 
taught.) 


HIGHWAY SAFETY: 

WHEN You ARE A PEDESTRIAN. Progressive Pictures, 6351 Thorn- 

hill Drive, Oakland, California. 10 minutes, sound. Sale or 
rent. 
Produced with the cooperation and under the supervision of 
local police departments, safety councils and school depart- 
ments. The film includes both the pedestrian’s and motorist’s 
responsibilities for preventing accidents. 

*BEHIND THE WHEEL. General Motors Corporation, Department 
of Public Relauons, Film Distribution Section, 3044 W. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 2, Michigan. 30 minutes, sound. Loan. 
Explains the many rules and regulations which must be ob- 
served and understood before expert driving ability can be 
achieved. 

*HicHway Mania. RKO Radio Pictures, Inc., 1270 Sixth Avenue, 
New York 20. 17 minutes, sound. Loan. 

This film points out many of the problems of traffic control, the 
lack of uniform laws in the various states, the licensing of in- 
competent people and teen-agers who have not achieved the 
sense of responsibility or maturity necessary for safe driving. 

*On Two Wueets. General Motors Corporation, Dept. of Public 

Relations, Film Distribution Section, 3044 W. Grand Blvd., De- 
troit 2, Michigan. 14 minutes, sound. Sale or rent from Jam 
Handy, New York. 
The juvenile traffic court which hears cases and sentences viola- 
tors of the safe bicycle riding code is shown in operation. By 
learning to ride their bicycles safely, cyclists are shown mastering 
the rules of highway safety rules that can be applied with equal 
effectiveness to driving an automobile. 


You AND Your Bicycie. Progressive Pictures, 6351 Thornhill 
Drive, Oakland, California. 11 minutes, sound. Sale. 
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Covers all phases of bicycle safety, includeing maintenance. 
Shows the necessity for alertness; correct arm signals; types of 
intersections and what to watch for; varying road surfaces; 
where and how to park; hazards to watch for while riding; 
riding at night; how to carry bundles. A portion of this film 
also shows unsafe practices. 

* May be rented from the Film Library, University of North 

Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Book Reviews 


KR 


Sex EpUCATION AS HUMAN RELATIONS. Lester A. Kirkendall. Inor 
Publishing Co., Inc. New York, 1950. xvi + 351 pages. $4.50. 


This book, in a certain sense, reflects a conviction that the 
schools have many responsibilities in the education of youth, and 
that one of these is in the area of sex education. The viewpoint 
advanced by Kirkendall is that all of our social organizations 
should work together to produce youth who can live competently 
and adequately in modern society. The church, the school, the 
home, and scout organizations etc, are not to be allocated certain 
functions in the educational program but all should make contri- 
butions wherever possible in an organic manner. 

Kirkendall calls for an “integrated approach” to sex education 
in the schools. Many valuable suggestions are made relative to 
approaches to sex education in the schools, community support of 
such a program, and community resources. Also, much of the 
literature on sex education is summarized. 

This book appears to be a mature, straightforward presentation 
of much valuable material in this area and should be of much 
help to teachers and administrators who are contemplating cur- 
riculum modification to include some instruction in sex education. 
A most valuable bibliography is given and many teaching aids are 
listed. Also, parents should appreciate the list of books for chil- 
dren. 

CLINTON R. PREWETT. 


SOCIAL STUDIES FOR CHILDREN IN A Democracy. By John U. 
Michaelis. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950. ix + 466 pp. 


Secondary school people do not have opportunities often to use 
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many excellent materials which are concerned primarily with ele- 
mentary school problems. In the case of many such materials 
there is thus a distinct loss of opportunity for growth, since it has 
been in the elementary school grades that much of the pioneering 
curricular development and much of the real professionalization 
of teaching have occurred. Too, the essential features of good 
teaching do not appear to vary from grade to grade; certainly the 
psychological principles underlying good teaching do not vary. 

The volume reviewed here is an excellent example of this point. 
Although most of the references to specific classroom situations are 
taken from elementary school grades, the book is full of help for 
the secondary school social studies teacher, both as to the develop- 
mental responsibilities of the social studies curriculum and as to 
the best means by which these responsibilities can be discharged. 
Compared with the established texts for high school social studies 
teachers—Wesley’s Teaching the Social Studies in High Schools, for 
example—Michaelis evidences a wholesome concern for the pupil 
as the focal point in social studies teaching, and his chapters are re- 
freshingly realistic in dealing with the practical problems of any 
social studies teacher. 

C. M. CLARKE. 


Your AMERICA. A set of ten pamphlets, prepared by the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA, for 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel, USN. The Grolier Society Inc., 
2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. $3.00. 


These pamphlets are simply written text units on significant 
aspects of the American political heritage: Democracy and Totali- 
tarianism, Roots of American Loyalty, Foundation of American 
Democracy, Structure of Our Democracy, Government by Ballot, 
Democracy in Everyday Life, Privileges of American Citizenship, 
Responsibilities of American Citizenship in Peacetime, Responsi- 
bilities of American Citizenship in Wartime, and The Place of the 
Armed Forces in Our Democracy. The high school social studies 
teacher should find here excellent reading materials for the job of 
developing understandings and attitudes related to democratic 
citizenship. The text materials appear to be useable at any high 
school grade level, and are supplemented with many pictures, 
drawings, cartoons, and charts. These visual aids are adequately 
captioned, and the written portions of the pamphlets are very well 
documented. Each pamphlet contains an excellent list of suggested 
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readings. There are no suggestions for teachers, such as are found 
in most currently published resource units for social studies courses. 
C. M. CLARKE. 


PROBLEMS FACING AMERICAN Democracy. By Horace Kidger. Bos- 
ton: Ginn and Company, 1950. viii + 758 pp. $3.48. 
PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN Democracy. Second Revision. By S. 

Howard Patterson, A. W. Selwyn Little, and Henry Reed Burch. 

New York: The Macmillan Company, 1951. viii + 639 pp. 

$3.48. 

Here are two revisions of earlier textbooks for the senior course 
in Problems in American Democracy. Both volumes are concerned 
with a wide range of political, economic, and social problem areas, 
and each treats these areas in a large number of chapters. The 
Patterson, Little and Burch book has a slight advantage here in its 
grouping of related chapters into four parts—one descriptive of 
“Our Growing Democracy,” and three dealing with economic, so- 
cial, and political aspects of modern life. On the other hand, 
Kidger’s book contains considerably more detailed factual infor- 
mation, and would thus be more effective for reference-text use. 
This book also assumes a higher vocabulary and concept level on 
the part of its readers. 


Useful teaching aids are provided in each book. Both have 
brief statements of chapter purposes, review questions, suggested 
activities, vocabulary aids, and bibliographies. In addition, Kidger 
has provided a brief historical review as a preface to each chapter. 
Strangely, Patterson, Little, and Burch do not include the text of 
either the Constitution of the United States or the Declaration of 
Independence. C. M. CLARKE. 


IMPROVING HUMAN RELAaTions. Edited by Howard H. Cummings. 
Bulletin No. 25, November, 1949. National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
158 pp. 50 cents. 

This bulletin, now over a year old, is a collection of articles on 
the improvement of human relations through school activities and 
should be exceptionally useful to teachers at any school level in 
dealing with this subject. There are reports of significant basic 
research on the improvement of intercultural and interracial rela- 
tions descriptions of many successful classroom teaching experi- 
ences, and suggestions for systematic school-wide and community- 
wide programs. This anthology will deserve continued support 
and use. 

C. M. CLARKE. 








